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Abstract: The paper deals with memory, identity, and belonging issues in the autobiographical novel Warm Arctic 
Nights by a distinguished Ukrainian American writer, Yuriy Tarnawsky. The novel shares the story of a youth whose life 
was disrupted by the turmoil of World War Il in the Polish-Ukrainian borderlands. The analysis aims to establish a 
connection between identity formation through narration and changing functions of the borders, from reliable and 
well-protected toward violated and porous ones. Thus, the novel is re-read through the analytical lenses of identity 
and border poetics. The analysis stems from the concepts of “biographical me” and “identity set” suggested by Neil 
MacKinnon and David Heise (2010). The paper revises the personal and collective identities of the protagonist, images 
of Others, and topographical, symbolic, and epistemological borders inside and outside the text. The author of the 
paper places Ukrainian migrants’ experience of trauma, loss, and displacement into a broader context of border 
crossings in times of war. 
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Introduction 

Yuriy Tarnawsky is one of the most prominent poets and writers of the Ukrainian American diaspora of 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. He was born in Ukraine in 1934 and fled the country during World 
War Il. Tarnawsky spent his young adult years in a Displaced Persons (DP) camp in Germany. In 1952 he 
moved to the U.S., where he graduated with a degree in engineering and began working for the IBM 
Corporation. Tarnawsky made a foray into writing as a poet, then as a translator, critic, prose writer, and 
playwright. Today he is one of the major players in the Ukrainian cultural field. In continental Ukrainian 
literature, Tarnawsky is widely respected as “the most radical and experimental daring poet among 
members of the New York Group” (Rewakowicz xviii), who has made significant contributions to the 
modernization of the Ukrainian poetic language. In the West, Tarnawsky is best known as a writer with a 
unique English prose style, most of his works having been issued by experimental publishing houses in the 
U.S. 

Today, when millions of Ukrainians have been forced to flee their country because of the Russo- 
Ukrainian War, the experiences of people who passed through DP camps after World War II are topical as 
never before. Tarnawsky’s autobiographical novel Warm Arctic Nights (2019) is timely and fit to be read 
through the analytical lenses of identity and border poetics. These particular approaches deserve revisiting 
because they resonate both with Tarnawsky’s prose and with Ukrainian national identity construction at the 
present time. 


Memories and Identity Sets 
Prior to the publication of Warm Arctic Nights, Tarnawsky wrote several texts based on personal 
memories and biography. We find allusions to his life in his novels Meningitis and Roads, the poems 
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“Spomyny” (“Memories”) and “Ankety” (“Questionnaires”), and a fictionalized autobiography entitled 
Bosonizh dodomu i nazad (Barefoot Home and Back). In a 2022 interview about his writing with George Salis, 
the founder of the fiction podcast The Collidescope, Tarnawsky explains that there is “virtually no raw 
autobiographical data in my writing, all of it deals with subjects and themes that occupy me and which have 
been stirred up by the events in my life. | am a very private person and feel uncomfortable disclosing to 
others the details of my biography” (n.p.). 

So, it will come as no surprise that the process of writing his autobiographical novel Warm Arctic Nights 
took Tarnawsky approximately thirty years. This brings to light the dialectical process of wishing to 
transform, silence, forget, or erase intimate and often traumatic moments from the past and needing to 
embrace their importance, so as to form the conceptual structure of the Self. Narrating an identity becomes 
an endless process of negotiating different selves, meanings, contesting memories, and competing cultural 
spaces that outline the ideas of belonging. In this paper | refer mainly to this discursive understanding of 
identity. As Katka Reszke acknowledges, “Narrative is therefore a necessary means of appreciating meanings 
in an individual’s life” (80). 

Tarnawsky has demonstrated this theoretical claim many times in his interviews, for example: “I write 
because | need to express myself, because | fight with my inner demons, the dragons of my life, on the pages 
of my manuscripts. | do it as if proving a theorem, and | want to find the simplest and most elegant way to 
do it” (Dobush, n.p.). Or: “For me, writing is a highly personal endeavor, an existential act, through which | 
am able to be myself—| write, therefore | am” (Salis, n.p.). 

For decades, Tarnawsky repeatedly returned to his idea but could not proceed because of real facts that 
“prevented the imagination from working in full capacity. It was very disturbing, because | felt a deep 
psychological need to lay down on paper the first ten and a half years of my life mainly because the final 
four of them had been especially traumatic” (Mymruk, n.p.). 

Until a story is finished, the main character’s “biographical me” can be seen as one of many possible 
writer’s identities that remain subject to revision. Neil MacKinnon and David Heise interpret the 
“biographical me” as “constructed as a narrative integration of memorable elements in the individual’s 
identity set” (103). And: 


The identity set contains everything—public and private, desired and undesired, salient and unimportant. It 
comprises all past experiences and identities that have settled in memory as appreciations of self, even those 
that have been “forgotten” [...]. The identity set is ever-evolving, incorporating newly acquired role- 
experiences and identities, and losing identities that no longer can be deployed. (102) 


In the fall of 2017, Tarnawsky was finally able to proceed with his project, one that reflects his deep 
reliance on specific, imagistic memories. He started to interview himself; Warm Arctic Nights is thus written 
in the form of questions and answers. In his review of Tarnawsky’s novel, Stash Luczkiw underlines the 
novel’s idiosyncratic narrative form: “The novel is recounted in the form of a questionnaire, as if the narrator 
is reluctant to tell his story and needs to be prodded into revealing scattered details that seem to well up 
spontaneously from his memory” (Luczkiw, n.p.). 


Approaches to Writing and Reading the Novel 

Although Tarnawsky’s writing style in this novel can hardly be called experimental—it is, instead, 
unadorned, descriptive, and static—the narrative has a very complex structure. The writer makes sense of 
his identity while retelling stories of his childhood. From the narrative point of view, there are several voices 
in the text forming a polyphony rather than ordinary dialogue. The voice of the narrator who asks questions 
is that of an interviewer, an historian, or a researcher digging into the past, extracting “forgotten” memories, 
and striving to integrate his narrative. The voice of the interviewee is a combination of at least two different 
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identity sets: a young boy who is simultaneously a narrator, protagonist, and storyteller; and an aged writer 
who answers his own questions while he rereads, rediscovers, and re-writes his life, looking back at himself 
as the young boy. In a certain sense, the high level of self-reflexivity apparent in the novel positions it as 
metafiction, inasmuch as it employs auto- or intertextual allusions, creates biographies of imaginary writers, 
and presents and discusses the works of imaginary characters. Moreover, while involving himself with these 
characters, the author connects history with fiction. He questions absolute truth and knowledge about the 
past. He opens a kind of time tunnel and, in doing so, he rediscovers the stories of Ukrainian Displaced 
Persons of the 1940s, and writes them into a wider discussion on displacement and migration at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. 

The plot of Warm Arctic Nights consists of a series of logically and chronologically related events of a 
young boy’s life in pre-World War II Poland, in war-torn Ukraine, and on his way to the West. The story is 
divided into three parts. Part One is devoted to episodic memories of the sweet childhood of a boy who lives 
with his family in a beautiful manor on the Polish-Ukrainian borderland. Part Two recounts the horrors of 
World War Il; and Part Three, which reveals the details of the boy’s escape from the German-occupied 
territories, and features a symbolic, open-ended finale in which the boy misses his train and remains 
stranded in a strange town. Each part is divided into fifteen chapters consisting of a number of questions, 
which are rooted in chronological but also associative connections, and detailed answers. In interviews that 
took place during the launch of the novel at the 2019 Lviv Book Forum and later, in 2020, the author 
advocated for the genre of fictionalized autobiography because his novel is 


autobiography to 80-90%, as | made profound shifts in chronology and characters, and though detailed scenes 
come entirely from my imagination, they are always 100% true to life in their essence. But all of the atrocities 
and deaths in the novel are precisely described as they happened in reality. | implemented these changes with 
an aim to create a more influential story, to impress a reader in a more effective way. (Mymruk, n.p.) 


In addition to the author’s unstoppable wish to interpret and reinterpret strategies of self-reflexivity 
even after the book was published, there is another intriguing aspect to this quote: the writer’s desire to 
impress the reader. Thus, Tarnawsky’s implied reader becomes a listener, a witness, a partner in a 
conversation about the past, and is the field on which the narrative strategies are projected. This proves, 
first of all, that the narrative search for identity is never finished because it will be repeated as many times 
as readers of different generations, backgrounds, nationalities, will read the text. Second, the process of 
identification is questionable in isolation because any identity is always being constructed via the principle 
of difference in relation to someone or something else: either personal identity in relation to the Other; or 
group, collective, and national identity in relation to other groups, collectives, or nations. Tarnawsky’s 
autobiographical novel thus depicts how the narrator’s identity has been constructed through the principle 
of difference in relation to dominant cultural identities that have been changed during his lifespan. 

Another methodological approach that might give us a deeper understanding of memory, identity, and 
belonging in Tarnawsky’s text is suggested by border poetics (Schimanski and Wolfe). | tend to interpret his 
writing as a border-crossing narrative that connects individual experience of the border with larger historical 
narratives. The young protagonist stands in for the border crosser; narrative situations represent different 
territories; the antagonist represents the border or associated border agents (war, advances of enemy 
armies); and the helpers are those who allow the protagonist to cross. There are also numerous border 
structures (bridges, rivers, train stations) that regulate the border-crossing narrative of Warm Arctic Nights. 


Borders in and outside the Novel 
“Warm,” the first part of the novel, begins with the question, “How was the room?” which immediately 
transports the reader into the cozy space of a child’s room. The writer uses the rhetorical device of 
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synesthesia, introducing sensory triggers that create an interplay among the reader’s senses. Colors, smells, 
and tactile senses are featured in such descriptions as, “the rose and honey light of a kerosene lamp,” “walls 
looking like rows of tall men dressed in long black robes,” “warm water,” “light brown from the oak bark,” 
“mint [...] fresh smell accompanied me to the cozy world of my bed,” “a big soft moss-green tufted sofa,” “a 
dark green velvet cloth” (3). The compactness of the room is intensified by the presence of even smaller and 
more claustrophobic spaces within it: the zinc tub for bathing, bed, sofa, wardrobe, the space under the 
table cloth where the boy loves to hide and dream. “[Y]ou lived in a small world there, different from the 
real one. [...] | would curl into a ball, close my eyes, and let things happen as they wanted. It was like living 
a different life” (30). 

The boy’s life is delightful and controlled by his wishes and imagination; life is safe and filled with small, 
magical creatures, such as gnomes, who control and stop time to fight with a huge black dragon. The 
storyteller then confesses that “Being out in the open interfered with my thinking but being hemmed in 
made me free” (30). This statement reveals the boy’s initial desire to stay within known, comfortable borders 
and his unwillingness to cross them. It also creates a spatial frame that contrasts with the finale of the story, 
where the boy is left alone in a vast, empty land: “The train was gone. | could still see it, though, on the 
track, way in the distance, getting smaller and smaller, as if trying to turn into the vanishing point in a 
perspective drawing. The land was flat and empty on both sides of it, with a huge empty sky above. | looked 
around and didn’t see anybody. All the people who were trying to get onto the train had made it. | was 
alone” (226). 

In between these extreme spaces, which present the very first memory that the protagonist has about 
his childhood and the moment when he finds himself utterly alone, the narrator creates numerous narrative 
situations that push the protagonist beyond known borders: topographical, symbolic, and epistemological. 
Gradually, the outlines of the boy’s room expand into the house in which his family lives, then the manor 
estate where their house is located, a town situated on two rivers, his grandmother’s house in the 
mountains, a house on the seashore, and other people’s houses. With each such expansion the character’s 
Self and his personal identity are crystallizing. The episode in which he decides to sleep outside is a 
remarkable one because it shows the boy’s readiness to embrace discomfort, loneliness, and fears. The 
whole scene concludes symbolically with a severe bout of pneumonia; this illness is the result of the 
character’s colliding not just with nature, but also with a vast, open, and unprotected space. 

The text contains numerous comments from the mature narrator and his present-day re-evaluation of 
previous deeds, suggesting that such moments may be regarded as phases of initiation or preparation for 
imminent challenges: “If | persisted, there’d be nothing | wouldn’t be able to withstand when it finally came” 
(27-28). Thus, the two narrators’ voices are blended, dissolving the temporal borders within the text. 

Moreover, all the narrative voices sound in unison in their wish to reverse time or to freeze it during the 
most pleasurable moments in the first part of the book. Temporal and symbolic borders in the narrative also 
intersect in a specific way on the threshold of the boy’s memories about his real experiences and his passion 
for reading to the extent that the border between the two is in the process of disappearing completely. The 
books that the boy reads become his fortune tellers, sources of inspiration, supporters, and helpers in the 
challenges he has to withstand. 

Searching for his personal identity, the boy encounters numerous challenges, sometimes natural ones, 
at other times ones that he creates for himself. Thus, he invents an imaginary brother, to whom he sends 
toys by the river; he cuts his sister’s doll into pieces because he wants to see what is inside; he encounters 
a girl named Karolina and discovers facts about the female anatomy. The more challenges he withstands the 
better he embraces his physical body and his personality. His memories of encountering new people in often 
strange places under peculiar circumstances are crucial in expanding the epistemological borders of his 
unformed mind. 
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The text contains several stories in which the line between the real and the imaginary is seemingly 
blurred. One of them is the boy’s visit to the circus and his utter obsession with a family of acrobats. The 
detailed descriptions of these performers seem to serve as a self-explanatory comment to Tarnawsky’s later 
works in which the image of acrobats is emblematic. With the acrobat father at the bottom of the human 
pyramid, his entire family on his shoulders, this image also conveys the author’s androcentric idea that the 
husband-father is responsible for the welfare of his family. During his visit to the circus, the boy is also 
mesmerized by a small, white, dwarf elephant that is able to count and offers the boy and his mother tea, 
pouring it from a teapot held firmly by its trunk. In another incident, the boy watches two men carrying a 
wardrobe into the sea until they disappear, together with their burden. 

Tarnawsky intensifies his storytelling strategy with magical twists. For example, one of the characters, 
Pan Florian the village postmaster, is fighting with a ghost that wants to inhabit his body; Pan Florian once 
turned a dog into a pile of sand; he can make things fly in the air; he speaks a strange language to calm down 
spooky knocking, the clanking of a metal chain, and other noises. The erasure of the border between reality 
and imagination peaks in the frequent descriptions of dreams, which are a recognizable feature of the 
author’s individual style in general. In one of his interviews, the writer acknowledges that “imagination is so 
much more powerful than everyday life; compare the incredible—scary or exhilarating—experiences we live 
through in our dreams at night, to the drab events we trudge through in the daytime. It is for this reason | 
frequently turn to dreams in my writing. They enable me to create more effective works, with greater impact 
on the reader” (Salis, n.p.). 

This greater impact is created in a dream that the boy has after the death of Countess Apolinaria, wife 
of the manor owner; this is the first time that the protagonist witnesses death. In his dream, the family is 
eating dinner at the table on which the dead body is stretched out. They are eating raw meat and smearing 
blood over their faces, but everyone is doing this with joy and gusto, except the boy, who feels enormous 
disgust and nausea but cannot disobey his father’s prodding. The dream foreshadows the boy’s future, 
numerous encounters with death, suffering, and loss—and their inevitability. 

The images of the father and mother deserve a closer look. The formation and liberation of the 
narrator’s Self include elements of rivalry with the father and adoration of the mother. These relationships 
develop and change throughout the novel; they also cross textual borders, as attested by Tarnawsky’s 
dedication to his father: “To the memory of my father who loved me more than anyone else.” This homage 
connects the fictionalized biography with the present-day reality of the writer’s life. 

The elements of color that are used in the description of the two parents help the reader to visualize 
the protagonist’s differing attitude to each of them. The first mention of the mother appears on page seven, 
and features a variety of colors: blue eyes, chestnut hair, gold-framed pince-nez glasses, kidney-colored 
marks, golden or copper-colored silk stockings, red-fox fur coat, dark circles under her eyes. She appears to 
be the focus of the family gaze in numerous photos taken of her skiing, fencing, doing gymnastics, swimming, 
and other activities. The photos are also duplicated in different tints: blue, green, pink, brown, and black. 
The narrator’s extravagant attention to the image of the mother at the beginning of the story signals his 
childish obsession with her. In contrast, the image of the father remains solidly within the spectrum of 
neutral colors: steel, gray, silver, brown, and mostly black (Tarnawsky 9). He is described from the standpoint 
of respect and distance. 

The young narrator also extracts from his memory several family photos that are black and white. He 
hints at some signs of adultery, possibly an illicit relationship between the father and his coworker, Miss 
Adela, a member of the count’s family, although this is never confirmed in the text. As the narrative moves 
forward, the image of the father, who first joins the German army and later the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, 
remains within the black-and-white spectrum, while the dying and decaying body of the mother takes on 
yellow, white, red, and black hues. In a final moment of absolute loneliness, the boy distances himself from 
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both of his parents: “There was no one to watch over me because my mother had died and my father went 
away to fight the Russians” (228). Thus, his personal, independent identity must step forward now. 

The family is described as a group with its own values, and the narrator cherishes the moments of its 
unity and well-being. He describes the traditions they practice, such as attending Mass on Sundays, followed 
by Sunday dinner, poring over family recipes, the father and mother dancing, visiting the grandmother in 
the mountains, family swimming and picnicking excursions, mushroom and berry picking, yearly vacations 
at the seashore, reading books with the parents, and many other activities. 

This idyllic family atmosphere is marred by a peasant uprising. The protagonist is excited, knowing that 
he is well protected by his family collective. His father readies his pistol, and the protagonist takes his toy 
sword out to fight the rebels. The family stays inside the manor house, encircled by walls and locked gates 
that may be interpreted as border structures which regulate border crossings. At this first but far from final 
perilous moment, these well-fortified borders provide peace to the family, and the rebels march off at dawn. 
Unfortunately, when the borders of the entire country are violated, smaller communities cannot withstand 
the threat on their own. The historic turmoil becomes a turning-point, when the idea of the protagonist’s 
wider—collective—identity, national identity, begins to germinate. 

The final chapter of “Warm” shows the advance of the German troops, who may be seen as associated 
border agents, toward Poland. At this point, the walls and gates of the manor lose their power. They can no 
longer protect the family, so everyone runs outside to see the Germans. A closer look at the location of the 
characters offers us deeper insights into the conflict unfolding in the narrative: “There was father, and 
mother, and Nora, and me, and the hrabia,? and his sisters, and Adek and Bodek, and everyone else living at 
the manor, gathered at one corner of the intersection, and a much bigger crowd of people from the village 
in front of the schoolhouse at the other” (78). 

The list of words connected with the repeated use of the same conjunction “and,” polysyndeton, 
deepens the tension and separates the smaller group of main characters from the rest of the citizens of this 
borderland village. They are standing at a crossroads, a powerful image in its own right, but on different 
sides of it, awaiting the Germans. This configuration of actors and state powers contributes to the further 
development of the main character as a border crosser. It also anticipates more conflicts that are played out 
in the personal and collective layers of his identity and the question of belonging to different, competing 
and co-existent nations. 


When the Borders Are Challenged 

The second part of Warm Arctic Nights, entitled “Arctic,” immediately presents deeper insights into 
relations among the Russians, Nazis, Poles, Jews, and Ukrainians at the outbreak of World War II through 
the image of a family home that was newly constructed but never seen by the protagonist from the inside. 
The new house was seized by the Russians when they occupied the country and later by the Germans, who 
“moved in and out of the house like some superior supernatural beings permitted to live in a magical space 
we craved but were not allowed to enter” (83). One possible interpretation of this passage is that the house 
serves as a symbol of Ukraine, a sacred space that has never been truly free, always caught between 
different superpowers. This corroborates the notion that a border is not just a dividing line but a space 
through which a border crosser may pass in many different ways. Predictably, the boy makes his first efforts 
to identify his collective identity in this specific time-space juncture. 

Collective identity, like personal identity, cannot be defined in terms of a single, consistent essence. It is 
always a negotiation and carving of We-ness out of They-ness by finding a link to some larger group; 
appreciation of its specific cultural, religious, geographical, political, linguistic, and historical singularity; and 
perception of Other-ness in both directions: toward Them as Others, and toward Us as Others for Them. All 


1 Polish for “Count” 
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of these stages are clearly articulated by the narrators in the novel. For example, the boy describes a local 
girl whose hair is “in neat braids,” her regional costume, and typical jewelry, sending the reader a signal that 
she belongs to the Ukrainian culture, but is a traitor betraying her collective. The language used to describe 
her and her deeds signifies the inclusion of the boy into the we-collective identity: “She had abandoned us 
and was on the side of the Germans. Like everyone else, | would stare at her with disdain and not speak to 
her if | were to meet her in the street” (84). The opposition between the Ukrainians, among whom the 
narrator includes himself, and the traitor sends a strong signal about his understanding of duty to the native 
collective identity. 

While the first part of the novel includes numerous descriptions of traditional family meals and 
gatherings, the second part is replete with accounts of religious national holidays and traditions, such as St. 
Nicholas Day, Christmas Eve, caroling, May services, Easter, “Wet Monday” (Easter Monday in Poland), 
Pentecost, and others. The writer thus delineates the religious foundation of his collective identity. He also 
tries to do that by establishing strict linguistic borders. When the young narrator’s sister, Nora, starts 
speaking Polish during their journey westward, the boy is “stunned,” “burst[ing] out in anger, turning red in 
the face,” “shocked to the limit, unable to find words,” because they had never spoken to each other in 
Polish when they were alone (207). This passage implies that the siblings, members of a minority suppressed 
by a politically dominant group, speak Polish only in public. 

While speaking Ukrainian within the family is a matter of consciously choosing Ukrainian national 
identity, the crossing of linguistic borders depends on specific spatial and political factors. When the sister 
crosses the linguistic and, simultaneously, highly symbolic border, she is called a “traitor” by her brother. 
Once again, the novel interacts with Tarnawsky’s reality of always “living in the linguistic battleground”: 


Virtually all my life | have been multilingual, using two or more languages in my daily life. The first five years 
of my life | spent in Poland. There | spoke Ukrainian at home, and Polish outside. From the age of five till ten | 
lived in Ukraine and used Ukrainian only, except we studied German in school and | got to know it fairly well. 
Then, from the age of ten until eighteen, | lived in Germany, in a displaced persons camp. There we spoke 
Ukrainian, but German on the outside. In addition, part of the time, | attended German Grammar School, then 
High School. So German became an important language in my life. In the US, it was Ukrainian and English, and 
when | worked on the Machine Translation project, | got to know Russian quite well. The years 1964-65 | spent 
in Spain, and | used English, Ukrainian, and Spanish. | became quite fluent in Spanish and actually wrote some 
poetry in it. At this time, | continue using these three languages much of the time. Recently, | occasionally also 
use Polish and German. (“An Interview with Yuriy Tarnawsky,” B/G OTHER, Part 2, n.p.) 


The novel spans the first ten years of the writer’s life, so we may suppose that during this period he 
inhabited three competing linguistic spaces: Ukrainian, Polish, and German. Tarnawsky offers the reader 
many clues about his cultural affiliation: for example, when he mentions his reading interests that include 
books about the Zaporozhian Cossacks who fought against the Poles and Tatars. This reference adds a 
historic perspective to the Ukrainians’ perpetual struggle for their language, culture, freedom, and 
independence. 

Another important image of the Other in the novel is the image of Jews. They are first mentioned at the 
family’s Christmas Eve celebration, which is interrupted by a German patrol that is searching for Jews. The 
narrator recounts his grandmother’s reaction, who says that “if there were Jews among us [...] they should 
be left alone. They were human, like Christians, and would have to celebrate a Christian holiday together 
with us” (86). The following chapters feature a series of detailed descriptions of two separate executions 
witnessed by the boy: one of Jews and the other, of Ukrainians. In both cases he is shocked and suffers from 
dreadful nightmares. He is on the verge of becoming ill, and has feelings of enormous guilt after witnessing 
these atrocities. 
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Eventually, the number of collective and personal traumas becomes overwhelming. The narrator 
describes Russian prisons where people are tortured, murdered, and fed food prepared with the flesh of 
murdered people; he recalls that his uncle was subjected to similar tortures in a Polish prison. The boy 
secretly goes to the morgue to view the corpses of two men who were killed by a Kalmyk soldier recruited 
by the Germans. In spite of the representation of Germans as Others and enemies, at some point the young 
narrator confesses his admiration for them. They are “blond and young-looking, like evil young angels, in 
their black uniforms with the silver markings” (152), this memory betokening the fact that “a biographical 
me is a selective construction from past situational me’s” (MacKinnon and Heise 104) and that “not all 
cultural identities that compose an identity set are adopted in a life story” (MacKinnon and Heise 105). 

In chapter after chapter, the atmosphere in the novel turns increasingly darker, and reaches its 
culmination in the Germans’ retreat and the approaching Soviet armies. This is the precise moment when 
the tragedy of the Ukrainian nation, divided, raped, and torn asunder, is symbolically connected with the 
image of a dying mother. The narrator is forced to cross both temporal and geographical borders, for “in 
biographical terms, important divisions between life stages, or between life and non-life (at the borders 
constituted by birth and death) are often marked by topographical border crossings” (Schimanski 47). 


Narrative Border Structures 

In the meantime, the young storyteller shares two remarkable stories about the rivers in the village. As 
mentioned earlier, rivers are border structures that, in the first part of the book, help the narrator to send 
presents to his imaginary brother. In the context of peace and prosperity, a river is a natural vehicle that 
crosses borders and unites people. But in the second part of the book, the rivers in the village are re- 
interpreted as dividing lines. Crossing them can lead to death, the fate that befalls a boy who dives into the 
Natalka River to catch a fish but drowns in front of a group of village boys. 

The presence of the Vechir River leads the narrator himself into violating the limits between life and 
death. One day, he volunteers to drown the neighbor’s kittens. This task and its actualization raise powerful, 
conflicting emotions in the boy, such as hatred, disgust, and deep shame. Both stories resurface in the 
dramatic finale of the book. When the boy finds himself stranded in a foreign country, he remembers the 
kittens that he drowned, and perceives his present situation as punishment for that cruelty. He also recalls 
how he once caught a fish underwater by hurling himself on top of it, then throwing it onto the pebbled 
riverbank, where the fish lay gasping for water. He concludes that “I’ve been a monster then and no wonder 
| was finding myself in this situation. | was being punished for having been one” (227). There is a clear parallel 
between the images of the helpless kittens cast into the river and the fish thrown onto the shore and the 
uprooted boy, who has been catapulted into the unpredictability of a new environment as a refugee. 

Trains are another type of border structure that accrues importance over the course of the novel. In the 
first part, trains are used by the family to travel to the grandmother’s house in the mountains and the 
seaside. In both cases, the young boy is excited and cannot “resist the temptation of leaning out the window 
time and time again, especially on the curves” (38). Interestingly, the narrator imbues these trains with the 
characteristics of his home: “[T]he seats in the train we took to grandmother’s had wooden benches built 
similarly to the one in front of our house except of varnished yellow wood and walls of the same material” 
(49). Trains are portrayed differently in the second part of the novel, where they are used by the Germans 
to retreat. In an act of daring, the boy boards a hospital train carrying wounded German soldiers back to 
Germany. He is mesmerized by its stark white interior spattered with occasional red blood stains, the smell 
of medicine mixed with something sickening, and the silence that “rang in my ears like a soft endless whining 
sound made by someone in great pain” (154). The boy is spellbound until the train starts to move, and he 
barely manages to jump off. The image of a train now acquires evil features—equally attractive and 
sinister—which are intensified in the third part of the novel, entitled “Nights.” 
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Border Crossing 

The final part of Warm Arctic Nights, which is entirely devoted to the main character’s journey to the 
West, opens with the mother’s death and her funeral, the father’s return home and his departure. The 
narrator’s allusion to the story of Agamemnon and his daughter, Iphigenia, underlines a leader’s duty toward 
his people, a weighty responsibility that outweighs family considerations. Thus, he justifies his father’s 
choice to give priority to national interests over those of his family and to fight for the Ukrainian people. The 
boy is left on his own, and he suffers from nightmares in which tactile images of warmth and cold are 
intermingled. Concurrently, the notion of a stable, demarcated border was challenged by the Russians’ 
advance and the German army's retreat. The border is becoming porous—a dangerous, liminal space that 
sparks fear and leads to death. The protagonist needs someone’s assistance in crossing it. Such a person is 
a new character, Stefa, a distant cousin of his mother’s. Before fleeing, the narrator refers once more to the 
symbol of the deserted family home, which has been abandoned by the Germans but remains uninhabited. 
Ironically, there is no family to settle there down anymore. 

On the night that he flees, the boy skids on a spot where a bucketful of wild strawberries had spilled 
earlier, and stains his shorts. This red, blood-like mark is interpreted by his companions as an omen. 
Nevertheless, the young narrator is fascinated during the first part of his journey, imagining that he is 
traveling by boat to a strange country. This image hearkens back to the first part of the novel in which rivers 
and train travel are connected with happy childhood memories. Gradually, the allure of travel begins to pall. 
When the refugees arrive at a huge train depot in a Hungarian town, the young narrator feels that he is 
becoming the Other in this new unfamiliar and hostile world. 

His apprehension grows after encountering Atrament, a photographer, whom he used to know well. 
Atrament gives him the manuscript of his book entitled Theory of Man to take with him and have it published 
inthe West. When the boy starts reading it, he realizes that the book is an interpretation of the Bible seeking 
to prove that all people are created equal, so they should love and worship each other. Based on his 
experience of life thus far, he cannot accept this bizarre idea and tears the book apart, as though tearing off 
the petals from a daisy, all the while saying, “God loves me, God loves me not.” The boy disposes of the book 
when the train is crossing over a river (a natural dividing line loaded with symbolic meanings of passage and 
initiation), along a bridge (a structure that facilitates border crossing, another of the protagonist’s helpers), 
and pronounces the words, “God loves me not!” This remarkable scene is a metaphor that generates 
multiple parallels and which ranges not just throughout the novel but in many other texts that Tarnawsky 
created earlier. It also dovetails with his philosophical quests, profound fascination with questions of death 
and faith, and his life-long interest in existentialism. 

Another notable theme of the novel is crime and punishment. In addition to the story about the 
drowning of the kittens, there are two more examples of similar motifs in the third part of Tarnawsky’s 
novel. The first is connected with the boy’s quarrels with his Uncle Genko, his wish for the man to die; his 
uncle ends up dying, killed by a speeding train. The narrator feels morally responsible for his death, but also 
a vague satisfaction that it was a kind of revenge for the uncle’s menace toward him. The absence of 
punishment leads to thoughts of murdering Stefa’s son, which are triggered by his fear that Stefa will 
abandon him. 

The final pages of the novel offer a kind of answer to the boy’s dilemmas. The train leaves without the 
boy, who is now desperate and alone, in the middle of nowhere. The border crosser is torn between seeing 
his displacement as a providential punishment or an objective outcome of the war. The narrator-interviewer 
asks, “Like dying?” and the other voice answers, “It is said that when you die, the whole life flashes in an 
instant before your eyes. There are other times like that too—it took no more than a few seconds for me to 
think all I’ve enumerated above” (229). Displacement is thus represented as a form of dying. It is the moment 
when the border is crossed between the past and the future, childhood and adult life, dreams and reality, 
belonging and uprooting. At the same time, the border itself becomes fractured: “The border is split when 
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crossed. Its status as a barrier is compromised; it reveals itself as a passage. The border is both affirmed and 
denied” (Schimanski 45). 


Conclusion 

To summarize, the novel Warm Arctic Nights, featuring Yuriy Tarnawsky’s “biographical me,” is 
constructed “as a narrative integration of memorable elements in the individual’s identity set,” and as 
MacKinnon and Heise further state, that “while this kind of identity work is individual, it is not entirely 
private. [...] Often, the identity work involved in the construction of a biographical me is a manifestly 
collaborative enterprise as well. In this case, the individual engages in a discourse with an audience, and the 
audience participates in the construction of a biographical me, influencing the story” (103-104). 

This is an apt explanation of the polyphony of the narrative voices in the novel; the author’s dialogue 
with his readers and his discourse with previous historical narratives on displacement and war; the desire 
to validate his personal, collective, and national identities from among the multiple identity sets that he 
could have chosen; his desire to tell a story composed of his memories and grounded in his imagination to 
account for the changes, and to make sense of his belonging in a wider perspective of specificity of the 
Ukrainian émigré experience and its universality. 

The analysis has also demonstrated that Tarnawsky’s novel Warm Arctic Nights is an example of a 
border-crossing narrative that shifts from the closeness and comfort provided by stable, protected personal, 
geographical, and state borders toward the constant intrusion of border agents as well as the porousness 
and violation of borders. Ultimately, the narrator is forced to flee Ukraine and cross borders, not only to 
save his life but to die in a metaphorical sense after having lost his home, his family, and his country. This 
tale of a lost childhood is emblematic of the experience of present-day refugees, and reveals both culture- 
specific and universal aspects of the experience of wartime trauma. 

Ukrainians are certainly not the only people currently fleeing from a war waged by an authoritarian 
state. Thus, Tarnawsky’s narrative gives voice to the universal experience of displacement, which has 
remained topical over the centuries for millions of émigrés throughout the world. 
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